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W. M. Flinders Peteie. Kahun, Ourob, andHawara. Chapters by 
F. LI. Griffith and P. E. Newberry. London ; Kegan Paul and Co. 
The tremendous task of opening the pyramid of Amenemhat III at 
Hawara was begun by Mr. Petrie in January, 1888 ; and, after tunnelling 
his way to the heart of the mass, he had just reached the stone roof of the 
sepulchral chamber when he was compelled by the overwhelming heat of 
the Egyptian summer to defer the completion of his work till the follow- 
ing season. As the stone-casing is all destroyed, and the bulk of the pyra- 
mid consists entirely of sun-dried bricks bedded in loose sand, the work of 
tunnelling proved to be neither simple nor even devoid of peril. This 
delicate and dangerous task was performed by Mr. Petrie himself, step by 
step, at the rate of five feet per diem, from February 11, 1888, to the 
5th of the following April. When the sepulchral chamber was at last dis- 
covered, it was found to consist of one gigantic hollo wed-out block of sand- 
stone, weighing about 110 tons, roofed by three enormous slabs of the 
same material. Above this was an upper chamber roofed in by longi- 
tudinal beams, supporting a third roof of pent-house form, which con- 
sisted of huge slanting beams of limestone, three deep, and weighing about 
55 tons each. Mr. Petrie engaged masons from Cairo to attack the stone 
roofing, and, after 21 days of steady work, an opening was forced into the 
upper chamber. Here, in the floor, the opening to the entrance-passage 
was found ; but the walls of the chamber, unlike those of the pyramids 
of Teta, Unas, and Pepi, were absolutely blank, and, had not some frag- 
ments of alabaster vases inscribed with the cartouches of Amenemhat III 
been found at the bottom of the water and mud with which the monolithic 
chamber was flooded, the fact that this pyramid had once contained the 
mummy of the builder of the Labyrinth could never have been proven. 
But there is a second sarcophagus in this chamber, which has been very 
curiously contrived by the insertion of a head and a foot slab between the 
large sarcophagus and the east wall. Although this also was empty, there 
can be no doubt that it was made for a daughter of Amenemhat III, 
named Neferu-Ptah, whose magnificent table of ofierings in sculptured 
alabaster, together with the fragments of eight or nine alabaster bowls, 
all inscribed for the " royal daughter Neferu-Ptah," were discovered in 
the " well-chamber " to the north of the sepulchral chamber. As Mr. 
Petrie points out, the making of this second sarcophagus was clearly an 
afterthought. It must have been put together after the pyramid was built, 
when no larger blocks could be brought in ; yet before the final closing of 
the structure, which could not have taken place till the king died, and was 
himself buried there. Neferu-Ptah must, therefore, have pre-deceased her 
father. The king's sarcophagus must also have been carried up from with- 
out, and placed in position before the roof of the chamber was laid on, there 
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being no passage in this pyramid through which it could have been con 
veyed. How the huge monolithic chamber itself can have been lifted and 
lowered into the excavated rock in which it stands, and which forms the 
core of the pyramid, is one of those problems of ancient Egyptian engi- 
neering which no wall-paintings or papyri have yet enabled us to solve. 

In pi. v, Mr. Petrie gives a remarkably accurate and elegant outline- 
drawing (to scale) of the before-named table of offerings, which consists 
of a rectangular oblong slab in fine alabaster (26J inches in length by 17 
in breadth and 9 in depth) sculptured in low relief with some 150 repre- 
sentations of food and drink offerings, such as cakes, lumps of meat, ducks, 
geese, vegetables, eggs, various kinds of wines, and the like, the whole 
surrounded by an exquisitely-cut dedication in hieroglyphic characters. 

Mr. Petrie's discoveries last year at Tell Kahun and Tell Gurob, where 
he found the undisturbed ruins of two towns, one of the xii and the other 
of the XVIII and xix dynasties, were fully described at the time, and 
were amply illustrated by the rich store of objects from both sites which he 
exhibited last autumn at Oxford Mansion. A large plan of Kahun (xii 
dynasty) is reproduced in pi. xv of the present volume ; and it is most inter- 
esting to turn from this plan to Mr. Petrie's admirable chapter on The Civili- 
zation of the XII dynasty, and there to read exactly how the town was built, 
and what objects were found in the houses. These objects, again, are figured 
with Mr. Petrie's accustomed fidelity in pis. viii to xvii. Here we once 
more see those curious dishes with rough incised patterns ; those wooden 
hoes, and rakes, and grain -scoops ; that curious brick-maker's mould 
those plasterer's floats and carpenter's tools ; and, most interesting of all 
that primitive wooden sickle set with flint-saws, which were of such ab' 
sorbing interest in Mr. Petrie's exhibition of 1889. Here, too, are repro 
duced the ivory castanets and the painted canvas mask from the House of 
the Dancer, together with the grotesque little wooden figure of that long- 
departed ballerina. No less interesting are Mr. Petrie's outline-plates 
(pi. XVI and pi. xvii) of flint and bronze tools, and (pi. xii and pi. xiii) 
of the numerous forms of cups, jars, pots, ring-stands, bowls, and other 
domestic vessels in pottery of that remote period. That so large a number 
of objects, many of them at that time of considerable value, should have 
been left in the houses when the town was deserted is very strange, and 
would seem to point to some sudden panic. The women, for instance, left 
not only their whorls and their spindles, of which a large number were 
found, but also a store of dyed wool, not yet spun ; the net-makers left 
their netting-needles, their netting, and the balls of twine which were not 
yet made up ; the weaver left his beam and the flat sticks with which he 
beat up his weft ; and in the shop of a metal-caster were found, not only 
a fine bronze hatchet ready for sale, but his whole stock-in-trade in the 
shape of moulds for casting chisels, knives, and hatchets. Bronze mir- 
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rors, toilet objects, children's toys, draught-boxes, amulets, scarabaei, beads, 
rush-mats, baskets, brushes, and sandals, handbags made to draw with a 
cord, spoons, combs, and other personal possessions of these people were 
also found in their houses. 

The most surprising, and perhaps destined to be the most important, 
part of Mr. Petrie's work as recorded in this volume is contained in his 
chapter on The Foreigners, wherein he gives an exhaustive and scrupu- 
lously minute account of the relics of that fair-haired and fair-skinned 
race which appears to have inhabited for about a hundred years the an- 
cient town represented by Tell Gurob. The name of this town is lost ; 
but there is evidence to show that it was founded during the reign of 
Thothmes III (xviii dynasty), and that it was practically abandoned 
about the time of Seti II (xix dynasty). The strangers would seem to 
have been colonists from Asia Minor, or possibly from the islands of the 
Aegean, as shown by the shapes, patterns, and glazes of their pottery ; by 
the weights they had in use ; by their un-Egyptian habits, their names, 
and the strange alphabetic signs scratched upon their potsherds. These 
signs, as well as an equally remarkable series of signs from the potsherds 
of Kahun, are reproduced in facsimile by Mr. Petrie in pis. xxvii and 
XXVIII, the originals being now in the British Museum. It is undeniable, 
that they actually comprise a large number of Phoenician and Cypriote 
characters, and of those very archaic forms commonly known as Cad- 
msean Greek, besides others which are identical with a large proportion of 
those of the Etruscan alphabet. 

The exciting story of the finding of the mummy of Horuta, a high- 
priest of Neith, who was buried at Hawara in the time of the xxvi 
dynasty, and whose body was literally covered from head to foot with 
plates of gold, and costly amulets in gold, both solid and inlaid, of the 
finest and most exquisite workmanship, is given in the second chapter. 

A large number of papyri, some fragmentary, some perfect, were found 
by Mr. Petrie in 1889, in the ruins of Kahun and Gurob, those in the 
former town being especially valuable, as but very few xii-dynasty papyri 
were heretofore known. Three of the most perfect of these earlier docu- 
ments have been translated by Mr. F. LI. Grifl[ith. 

Chap. VII, which concludes this volume, is written by Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry, and treats in a most interesting manner of the various flowers, 
fruits, seeds, vegetables, etc., found at Hawara and Kahun. A number 
of peas and beans, fragments of the leaves and stems of the Cucumber, 
and two small radishes, were found in the ruins of the houses of Kahun, 
and are among the oldest vegetable remains which have yet been dis- 
covered in Egypt. The fruit-trees, which, from the abundance of their 
stones, appear to have been commonest, namely, the heglig and the dellach 
palm, are now no longer found in Egypt, the former being confined to 
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Abyssinia, and the latter to Nubia. So also with the mimmops Schim- 
peri, of which both the fruit and leaves have been found at Kahun, and 
which now only occurs in Central Africa and in Abyssinia. — Amelia 
B. Edwards, in Academy, Nov. 1. 

W. M. Flindees Petrie. Hiskmcal Scarabs: a series of draw- 
ings from the principal collections. London ; David Nutt. 

Mr. Petrie's new volume, though of only 68 pages, contains the por- 
traits of no less than 2,220 historical scarabs, admirably drawn in fac- 
simile by the author. To the outsider, as Mr. Petrie says, probably all 
styles look alike, as foreigners do to a stranger ; but to an accustomed eye 
the specialties of each dynasty, and even of separate reigns, are very clear. 
These specialties are various. Materials, glazes, colors, sizes, subjects, 
treatment, differ with the tastes and methods of the time ; and all these 
factors have to be taken into the account when it is a question of either 
classifying a collection or determining the age of a specimen. Even royal 
scarabs are not necessarily dated to the reign of the king with whose name 
and titles they are engraved. There were such things as re-issues ; and, 
without some knowledge of the phases of the scarab-maker's art from the 
ni to the XXX dynasty, it is impossible to distinguish betAveen a contem- 
porary example and one of these later reproductions. 

Scarab-art, like all the arts of ancient Egypt, had its decadences and 
renaissances. It was at its best under the Pharaohs of the xviii dynasty ; 
but it betrays no sign of archaism when we first make its acquaintance in 
the time of the very ancient kings of the in and iv dynasties. The scarabs 
of that remote period are actually better cut, made of finer pottery, and 
coated with a more imperishable glaze, than those of many a more recent 
epoch. At the same time, no art Avas more fluctuating. The scarabs of 
Khufu, of which Mr. Petrie gives eight examples, show a greater firmness 
and amplitude of style than those of the iii-dynasty kings ; while the 
scarabs of Khafra, his immediate successor, are inferior as regards both 
glaze and execution. With the vi dynasty, there comes an extraordinary 
change of style, beginning with Pepi Neferkara, sixth king of that line. 

This change is apparently an archaistic revival of some very early 
school of which we at present know nothing. The cutting is coarse ; the 
hieroglyphs are rude, yet feeble ; the style is intentionally barbaric. Se 
Ra, " son of Ea," as a royal title, now makes its first appearance in scarab- 
art ; and the scroll, of which only two previous examples are noted, begins 
to assume importance as a border pattern. It is confined, however, to the 
sides, dividing the field of the scarab into three parts, the centre division 
containing the name and titles of the king. It is not till the time of the 
XII dynasty that we find the scroll carried round as a continuous ornament. 



